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ABSTRACT 

This collection of training materials describes an 
educational philosophy for elementary level instruction called 
cooperative pluralism. This approach complements and strengthens 
traditional multicultural educational approaches while blending them 
with cooperative learning and democratic education. The following 
materials are included: (1) brief comments on cooperative pluralism 
by distinguished experts; (2) a glossary; (3) a definition of 
cooperative pluralism; (4) a description of the approach and 
practical strategies for implementation for teachtrs; (5) an essay on 
the meaning of culture; (6) the text of a letter written by an 
American Indian upon learning that the United States wished to 
purchase tribal lands; (7) a one page comparison of Western and Asian 
culture; and (8) a letter from a principal to teachers on the aims of 
education. The following matericils are appended: (1) a diagram of 
Lake Washington School District Curriculum Modfl; (2) a "Core Skills 
Continuum"; (3) definitions of five key terms; (4) a diagram of the 
Bainbridge Island School District *s cooperative pluralism curriculum; 
(5) a letter from a non-Anglo mother to an Anglo teacher; (6) an 
order form for a poetry booK; (7) a training evaluai.ion form; and (8) 
an advertisement for multicultural teaching aids. (JE) 
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A CALL FOR COCOERATIVE PLURALISM 
FRO.. TO WE 



If we are to succeed as a nation both in international trade and in 
leadership for democracy, we need to use the diverse cultural 
laboratory of cur own country as a training ground for producing 
citizens who value differences, respect the validity of our own 
perspectives, understand the interdependency of people, and who 
have the interpersonal skills to effectively communicate across all 
spectra of ethnicity, nationality, language, culture, gender, values 
and even political ideology. 

It is less important for students to learn to appreciate ethnic foods 
than it is for students to understand equal rights. Yet, much of what 
we have taught under the rubric of "multicultural education" has 
fallen into the trap of "Tacos on Tuesdays." That is, the trap of 
teaching about cultures and about cultural differences without 
teaching an understanding of how cultural differences--or gender, 
class and other differences-contribute to the unified whole of a 
democratic nation. 



"Mako Nakagawa 
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Some comments on Cooperative Pluralism from distinguished experts: 

"Up until now, multicultural education has been too much dual cultural education, as 
your analysis so clearly reveals. Multiculturalism must be seen to embrace the whole 
of humankind. From a strategic point of view, this maturing of multicultural 
education through Cooperative Pluralism represents an opportunity of joining with 
other groups and other movements designed to assist the human race to live together 
in understanding, appreciation, and peace." 

John I. Goodlad 
Professor and Director 
Center for Educational Renewal 
University of Washington 

"A beautiful, philosophical marriage between Cooperative Learning and Cooperative 
Pluralism .... What Cooperative Learning puts into the instructional practice with 
students. Cooperative Pluralism puts into the curriculum framework," 

David Johnson, Ed.D. 
Cooperative Learning Center 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

"Cooperative Pluralism, without question, is on the right track, I especially support 
the premise of developing acute people skills. The bottom line is Cooperative 
Pluralism moves from participation in ethnic experiences to the development of 
functional skills for functional pluralism in America." 

Byron Kunisawa 

Multicuiiural/Prevention 

Resource Center 

San Francisco, California 

"Cooperative Pluralism is a powerful concept, I see Cooperative Pluralism as a 
philosophy that is just as appropriate in life as in education, I have already invited 
Mako to share Cooperative Pluralism in concert with GEESA. Our ends are the same." 

Dee Grayson 
GESA Developer 
Gray Mill Foundati on 

"Cooperative Pluralism makes common sense across the board. I have seen educators 
with a wide range of sophistication in the area of multicultural education quickly 
converted by Cooperative Pluralism. Cooperat' 'e Pluralism is a concept whose time 
has come," 

May Sasaki 

Intercultural Staff Development 
Seattle Public Schools 

"Now that cultural pluralism has fulfilled its role as antidote for the mistakes of the 
Melting Pot Theory, Cooperative Pluralism appears to be the next stop on the clock of 
human evolution towards total human tights, improved human relations and a more 
equitable standard of education for all," 

Robert C. Ford, Ph.D. 
University of Puget Sound 
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Possessing a positive self-image in 
which the child accepts 
uniqueness of self and others. 

MVIEIRSIITO t 

Recognizing and respecting 
differences and commonalities in 
individuals and groups. 

IIID)IEALS t 

Striving to promote the highest 
aspiration in a democratic society. 

HOTISIRIOIEIPIENIOIENCIE t 

Having recognition that the 
strength of the whole meets the 
needs of the individual and in 
turn the strength of the whole is 
dependent on the individual. 

lINiriEIRIPIEIRS^NAL 

KELAirnoNSiEiniPSs 

Empowering the individual with 
the attitudes and skills to pursue 
lifelong learning and to develop 
people skills. 
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GLOSSARY 



DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 

The principles upon which our democratic government is based: 
liberty, justice, equality, responsible citizenship, and basic human 
rights. 



UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

Recognitions that within differences there is a commonality that 
unites. 



IDEALS INTO ACTION 

Applying concepts of democratic principles to everyday l?fe. 



GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE & INTERDEPENDENCE 

A world view which recognizes that individual welfare is connected 
to the collective well-being. 



COOPERATIVE PLURALISM 

A concept which emphasizes relationships, rather than the culture of 
specific ethnic groups. It includes: 1) a global perspective which 
recognizes the interdependence of all people; 2) interpersonal skills 
which enable people to interact positively and equitable with others, 
and, 3) consistent behavior which translates democratic ideals into 
actions that enhance the individual and the community. 
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.\s a democratic societ\; it is less 
important for our students to learn to 
appreciate ethnic foods than it is for stu* 
dents to understand equal rights. Vet. 
much of what we ha\e taught under the 
label of 'multicultural education" has 
fallen into the trap of "Tacos on Hies- 
da>5*' That is the pitfall of teaching about 
cultures and about cultural differences 
without teaching an understanding of how 
cultural, gender, class, religious, ethnic, 
racial, handicapped, and age differences 
contribute to the unified whole of our 
democratic nation. 



Cooperative Pluralism as 
an Educational Philosophy 

.\s a nation of interdependent indi- 
Niduals and groups whose sur\i\al 
demands a cooperative effort. Cooperative 
Pluralism is an educational philosoph\ 
that complements and strengthens tradi- 
tional multicuhural educational 
approaches while blending them with 
cooperative learning and democratic edu- 
cation Three beliefe guide Cooperative 
Pluralism: 

1. The powerful recognition of the inter- 
dependent of all people. 



2. The importance of cross-cultural 
a'lationships and communications 
between indKiduals and groups that 
enhance and complement effective coop- 
eration' rather than the studies of the 
manifestations of the culture of specific 
ethnic groups. 

3, The significance of teaching active 
participation skills which are crucial to 
the de\elopment of responsible citizens in 
a hinctionul dcmocracx*.'^ 

Cooperative Pluralism promotes stu- 
dent skiU building in working with others 
and acceptance of social responsibility- 
nurturing equitable relationships that are 
the essential foundations of a democracx. 

Cooperative Pluralism also f(Kuses 
on interdependence at the personal, com- 
munity; national, and international lexeis. 
Helping students understand how all of us 
are interdependent can guide our young 
people in exploring fresh and creative ave- 
nues in building solid bridges of trust 
between people. Students should under- 
stand how the welfare of the indixidual is 
integrally linked with the welfare of the 
collectixe. 

Cooperative Pluralism as 
an Educational Program 

The focus of most multicuhural 
education programs has heen the discus- 
sion primarily of ethnicit\'. and 'ethnic 
studies" approach to leaching about eth- 
nic and cultural differences. This can 
emphasize a "ihex" orientation rather 
than ''we" perspective. The approach 
often invohes the study of the four major 
categories of collective minorities in the 
United States: .African Americans. .Asian 
Americans, Chicano/Laiino Americans, 
and Native .Americans. ^Iiile this 
approach is a big adxance over the earlier 
tokenism or total neglect, it has often 
consisted of o\er-simplified presentations 
of oumard manifestations that serve to 
extend rather than to reduce stereotypes. 
In addition, there has been little attention 
placed upon the issues of gender, class, 
or handicappism. Studying groups in 
isolation from each other has the poten- 
tial of misleading young students into 
thinking of cultural groups as wholly sep- 
arate from each other, self-contained, and 
unchanging. This orientation fails to 
address the d\Tiamic relations between 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

A X D T H I 

YOUNG LEARNER 

cultural groups while disregarding the 
complexitN of and diversitx' >\1thin minoritx 
and majorit)' cuhures. A student may be 
Hispanic, middle-class, and male. This 
youngster is a member of se\'eral cuhural 
groups and these various memberships 
impact on the way he behaves and what 
he values. 

Cooperative Pluralism directs stu- 
dents and teachers to focus upon the 
interaction between the N'arious elements 
to build bridges of positive communica- 
tions. This stresses looking at an issue 
6x)m a holistic perspective while examin- 
ing aspects of cross-cuhural group com- 
monalities and focusing upon 
interrelational skills. 

One example of this approach is in 
teaching the concept of justice. The phe- 
nomena of shifting the attention from the 
source of the problem and placing the 
justification of a misdeed onto the \ictim 
represents "blaming the \ictim'' s\Ti- 
drome. There is a commonalit\ of 
experiences among various indiuduals 
from different groups, i.e., the common 
experience of oppression. Nati\e .Ameri- 
cans are blamed for standing in the way 
of progress because othei^ covet their 
land. African .American parents are often 
told their children fail in school because 
of poor qualitN' parenting and lack of aca- 
demic commitment. Qualified Asian Amer- 
ican students are denied equal access 
into higher education because of ceiling 
quotas on admissions. Elder Americans 
are told the\ are not suitable for various 
positions because theN are too old to 
think quickly and efficiently Teenagers 
are held responsible for lack of morality 
in .America because the>* are young and 
perceised as undiscipbned. These are 
examples of misconceptions from the 
present which can be utilized in teaching 
about justice. Martin Luther King Jr. suc- 
cinctly stated, "Injustice an\%vhere is a 
threat to justice ever\uhere." Students 
might be asked what issue the\ think is 
most important and what could the\ do to 
impact the understanding of others. It 
could be a letter to the editor, or it could 
be in the form of a play given to another 
class. 

Vllien siudenb ha\e the opporiunit) 
to \1e\v issues from a variety of group 
experiences. ihe\ can dm*lop a better 

ERJC m\RCH APRIL ^)^M) 



understanding of the complexitx* of society 
and the need for cooperative solutions. 
The focus is upon "unit\' amidst dix'ersii}" 
and in this way the goals of harmom cou- 
pled with the understanding of interde- 
pendent proxide the foundation for pre- 
paring our students to keep the issue of 
equal rights at the forefront. Figure 1 is a 
\isual model focusing upon ilie interac- 
tion of \*arious groups and Figure 2 
depicts the interdependent of all 
peoples. 

Developing Instructional Activities 
for Elementary Students 

The following are a few examples of 
learning objectiws which guide the cur- 
riculum for Cooperati\e Pluralism. The\ 
are: 

1. Culture consists of shared human 
experiences and \et within a given collec- 
tive group each person has his/her own 
unique profile of that culture. 

2. We draw from many cultural group- 
ings to form our own unique patterns, 
like spiders de\eloping highly indi\idual 
webs. 

3. There is di\ersii\ within any group, 
including a cultural group. 

^. People in the world need one another 
and depend on one another in man\ wii\>. 

lndi\iduals and group> can interact 
cooperatiwly for the benefit of all 
6. People from diver>e groups can lt*arn 
how to communicate and worK effectivelv 
with each other to their mutual benetii. 



7. As members of a democrao. each citi- 
zen in the United Slates has the responsi- 
bilitx to preserve and protect the righb of 
libertx. equality; and justice for all. 

Example Lessons 
Organizing Concept-Self Identity: 
Indii iduat and Collective 

Lesson 1. What is a Group? 

Objectives 

To develop and write an operational 
definition of a "group.'' 

To identify groups in the develop- 
ment of the awareness that people belong 
to many groups. 

To compare similarities and dif- 
ferences within as well as between 
groups. 

To work cooperativelv in groups. 
Procedure 

Teacher: "Let s define the term 
group in a people setting." 

Using verbal responses and diction- 
ary definitions, the class establishes a 
working definition. It may be "A group is 
two or more people with something in 
common." (.A group can be a unit with a 
shared purpose, but there are ethnic 
groups which may not haw the same 
goals but have common plnsical or cul- 
tural ties. Sometimes groups have involun- 
iar\ parameters.) 

The tracher writer the coiLsensiis 
definition on the hoard 
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TtMcher: -To what groups do you 
belong?" 

The teacher encourages identifica- 
tion of groups be\x)nd gender, ethnicity. 
and student role, trving to elicit less fre- 
quent groups, e.g.. ping-pong players, 
chocolate ice cream lovers, and those 
who can curl their tongue?. 

.After the students have suggested 
many possibilities, the teacher divides the 
class into teams of four to sLx students 
representing diversit\- in gender and 
ethnicits'. 

Each team is to identify and list the 
maximum number of groups to w hich at 
least one team member belongs. The 
teacher encourages each member to con- 
tribute at least invo ideas. 

The teacher pairs students and asks 
them to identify two groups in which the\ 
hold memberships in common, and t\vo 
groups in which they belong that are dif- 
ferent. Then, students are asked to list 
commonalities and differences among the 
four groups. 

Lesson 2. We Are All Connected 
Objectives 

To define the terms interdependent 
and independent. 

To speculate on how he/she is inter- 
connected with others the\ do not know. 

To write a paragraph about being 
interconnected. 
Procedure 

Teacher; "Xi'hat does it mean to be 
interdependent?" "^Iiat does it mean to 
be independent?" 

The teacher bsts on the board those 
things done independently and 
inlerdependenily 

Lvamples: Interdependent 
Play Baseball 
Follow Traffic Rules 

Independent 
Brush Teeth 
Eat Lunch 

Teacher: "Mam- times we are inter- 
connected though we don t realize it. If a 
driver of a car does not slop at a stop 
sign, that person could hit us if we were 
in the crosswalk. We are interconnected. 
Though there are many things that we do 
independently, many of our activities arc 



dependent upon c(H)peration. For the 
b;Lseball team to win. the team members 
must work together as a cohesive grtiup. 

•'Our actions often affect others. The 
world we livf in is an interconnected s\^- 
tem. Look in your social studies book. 
Vkrite a story describing how someone 
you see in the text, but who you do not 
know, may be interconnected with wu. 
(For example, the farmer grows food 
which we might be eating. The factory 
worker is making a car that your parenus 
buy and you depend on to get you to 
school.) 

Teacher: "Vlliai does it mean to be 
interdependent? Interconnected?" 

Figure 1. Interaction Model 

of Cooperative Pluralism 




Figure 2. Model for National 
and Global Harmony 
"Unit) Amidst Diverslt>" 



Teacher: "Is there something we 
can do xs a sch(K)l which helps us show 
how we feel about participating in our 
communitv?" 

Students may say: Have a food 
drive every month and not just during 
Thanksgiving." 

Write a class letter to the editor of 
the local newTspaper expressing their views 
about the homeless, threat of a nuclear 
war. need for sidewalks, installation of a 
traffic hghi at a dangerous intersection, or 
a similar vital issue. 

Summar)- 

Cooperative Pluralism is a svnthesis 
of multicultural education, democratic 
education, and cooperative learning. It 
affirms the importance of a responsible 
citizenry and emphasizes the magnitude 
of interdependence of all people. 

Notes 

'David Johnson. Roger T. Johnson. Edythe 
Johnson Holubec. and Patricia Roy. (1984). Cir- 
cles of Learning: Cooperation in the Classroom. 
.\lexandria. VA: .Vaociaiion for Supervision and 
Curriculum Dextlopmenl. 

•Am\ Guimann. Democratic Educa- 
tion. Princeton. NJ: Princeton Iniwrsitx- Press. • 

Sakagatva is the equit)' spe- 
cialist for the Washington State Office of 
the Superintendent for Public Instruc- 
tion. Sakagawa bos been a teacher 
principal, teacher trainer and curric- 
ulum deieloper specializing in equity 
and Midticultural Education. 

Valerie Ooka Pang is an Assistant 
Professor at San Diego State i'niversity. 
She is afomuft Spencer Fellow and has 
published other articles relating to 
instruct iotial strategies and school pol- 
icies in Multicultural Education. 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT CULTURE 

By Mako Nakagawa 



Culture is that part of human interactions and experiences that determines how one feels, acts 
and thinks. It is through one's culture that one establishes standards to judge right and wrong, 
beauty and truth, and to make judgments on one's self as well as others. The things and ideas 
one values and cherishes, how one learns, believes, behaves, reacts, etc., are all immersed and 
impacted by one's culture. It is one' s culture that prescribes the very sense of the individual's 
scope of reality. 

Everyone has cultL. e. To deny anyone culture is to deny human experiences. A person's culture 
is not a rigid, static state, but a continuously developing part of his/her life as interactions with 
others continue. A person absorbs culture from all human resources in one's environment. It 
naturally follows that (unless one happens to be in the unusual circumstance of social 
isolation/insulation) most people are aligned with many cultures. Those fortunate people deeply 
steeped in two ethnic cultures are designated as bicultural people. However, all people are 
culturally multi-facted. 

Because culture is transmitted whether directly or indirectly from others, culture, by definition, is a 
shared human experience. But it is important to note that, to whatever extent the commonalities 
existing within a given cultural group, each member has his/her own unique profile of that culture. 
Thus, members of a cultural group have much diversity within the group.. .each drawing from their 
own unique experiences. This diversity within the groups makes it very difficult to teach about a 
cultural group with accuracy and without succumbing to over-generalizations. 

The essence of one's culture does not lend itself to a display nor can it be shared on demand. 
Like a fine, elaborately spun spider web, one's culture is made of many interlocking, intricate 
strands. Like a snowflake, each pattern is unique. Like all delicate things, one's culture must be 
approached with sensitive care. We are not privy to the culture of another without earning the 
trust and the willingness of the keeper of the particular web to freely share of him/herself in their 
own time and on their own terms. 



Culture cannot be seen, tasted, touched, smelled or heard. When an attempt is made to 
Introduce someone to a cultjre through these senses, we are limiting the learning to the most 
superficial form of indulging in the manifestations of the particular culture. It may be analogous to a 
person claiming they know who you are because they were once exposed to a photo image of 
you. The food tasting and dance exhibitions, popular multicultural educational activities, are only 
as sound as the educational objective being promoted. These activities are neither good nor bad 
in themselves. But unless they are tied to a well thought through specific objective of educational 
value to the students, and appropriate to the intellectual development of the learner, we may be 
wasting a lot of valuable educational time. 

Too often we are drawn to the colorful or exotic aspects of cultural manifestations and 
inadvertently lead students to strengthening rather than reducing stereotyping. This mode of 
inappropriate multicultural exercises is often labeled as the 'Iravel brochure" approach. There is 
usually no evidence of ill intent but the results are often seen as harmful in that what is learned is 
not necessarily what was meant to be taught. Much of what is currently presented as multicultural 
activities falls into the dichotomy of what is referred to as the "Dance and Bleed Syndrome." That 
is to say that the cultures of minority people are viewed as primarily entertainment In nature or as 
painful histories of victimizad groups. Both strands of this dichotomy may be based on facts but 
the full vitality of real people does not emerge through this approach. 

Effective multicultural education must be integrally linked wiih Mghei thinking skills. Effective 
multicultural education must build on one's understanding of one's self and the interrelationships 
with others. We must expand our sense of the "me" to the sense of the "we." (In a future article of 
Your Public Schools , we will share with you the concept of "cooperative pluralism" which is 
directed at learning the "us and we' thrust described here.) We must further our horizons and find 
creative and fresh strategies to bring to the consciousness of our students that we each are only 
one person on this earth and we are all part of the total human race of people on this earth. 
Ghandi is quoted as saying, "There are enough resources on this earth to meet all the needs of 
the people on this earth. There is not enough resources on this earth to meet all the greed of all 
the people on this earth." 

In summary: 

A. Culture Is shared human experiences and yet each person has 
his/her own unique profile of culture 



« 



B. We oraw from many cultures to form our own unique patterns. 
Like the spider, if undisturbed we can continue to further develop 
our *'web" from influences such as gender, ethnicity, religion, 
familial practices, hobbies, etc. 

C. Culture Is fluid and dynamlc-not frozen and static. 

D. There Is much diversity within any group, including a cultural 
group. A homogeneous group has the commonality of only that 
standard which originally identified the group. All other factors are 
as heterogeneous as any group. To force other commonalities is 
stereotyping. 

E. Teaching a cultural specific activity must not :nadvertently 
strengthen stereoptyplng. 

F. The value of a multlculural activity must be evaluated on the 
precision of the activity meeting the educational objective, and 
the educational objective must be relevant to the future of the 
learner. 

G. Multicultural activities must be linked to higher thinking skills. 

H. Multicultural education should build bridges of trust that close 
the distances between people. 

For reactions or comments, please contact: 

MakoNakagawa 
Program Supervisor 
Multicultural Education 
Curriculum, Instructionrl Support and Special Education Services 
Old Capitol BuildirYQ, FG-11 
Olympla WA 98504 
(206) 753-6747 

Published in OSPI's Your Public Schools. November 1986 
JACL's Pacific Citizen. Fel'-uary 13, 1987. 
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upon receipt of a letter inquiring about the purchase of tribal lands for the 
arriving people of the United States., Chief Seattle wrote this reply. 



The Pr&sldent In Washington sends word that he wishes to 
buy our land. But how can you buy or sell the sky? The land? 
The Idea Is strange to us. If we do not own the freshness of the air 
and the sparkle of the water, how can you buy them? 

Every part of this earth Is sacred to my people. Every shining 
pine needle, every sandy shore, every mist In the dark woods, 
every meadow, every humming Insect. All are holy In the memory 
and experience of my people. 

We know the sap which courses through the trees, as we 
know the blood that courses through our veins. We are part of the 
earth and It Is part of us. The perfumed flowers are our sisters. 
The bear, the deer, the great eagle, these are our brothers. The 
rocky crests, the juices In the meadow, the body heat of the pony, 
and man, all belong to the same family. 

The shining water that moves In the streams and rivers Is not 
Just water, but the blood of our ancestors. If we sell you our land, 
you must remember that It Is sacred. Each ghostly reflection In the 
clear waters of the lakes tells of events and memories In the life of 
my people. The water's murmur Is the voice of my father's father. 

The rivers are our brothers. They quench our thirst. They 
carry our canoes and feed our children. So you must give to the 
rivers the kindness you would give any brother. 

If we sell you our lend, remember that the air Is precious to 
us, that the air shares Its spirit with all the life It supports. The 
wind that gave our grandfather his first breath also receives his last 
sight. The wind also gives our children the spirit of life. So If we 
sell you our land, you must keep It apart and sacred, as a place 
where man can go to taste the wind that Is sweetened by the 
meadow flowers. 

Will you teach your children what we have taught our 
children? That the earth Is our mother? What befalls the earth 
befalls all the sons of the earth. 



This we know: the earth does not belong to man, man belongs 
to the earth. All things are connected like the blood that unites us 
all. Man did not weave the web of life, he Is merely a strand In It. 
Whatever he does to the web, he does to himself. 

One thing we know: our god Is also your god. The fiarth Is 
precious to him and to harm the earth Is to heap contempt on Its 
creator. 

Your destiny Is a mystery to us. What will happen when the 
buffalo are all slaughtered? The wlid horses tamed? What will 
happen when the secret corners of the forest are heavy with the 
scent of many men and the view of the ripe hills Is blotted by 
talking wires? Where will the thicket be? Gonel Where will the 
eagle be? Gone! And what Is It to say goodbye to the swift pony 
and the hunt? The end of living and the beginning of survival. 

When the last Red Man has vanished with his wilderness and 
his memory Is only the shadow of a cloud moving across the 
prairie, will these shores and forests still be here? Will there be 
any of the spirit of my people left? 

We love this earth is a newborn loves Its mother's heartbeat. 
So, If we sell you our land, love It as we have loved It. Care for It 
as we have cared for It. Hold In your mind the memory of the land 
as It Is when you receive It. Preserve the land for all children and 
love It, as God loves us all. 

As we are part of the land, you too are part of the land. This 
earth Is precious to us. It Is also precious to you. One thing we 
know: There Is only one God. No man, be he Red Man or White 
Man, can be apart. We are brothers after all. 

"Chief Seattle 



ERIC 
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*AN ASIAN VIEW OF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 



(With thanks to Dr. Mai Van Trang) 

We live in time. 

We are always at rest. 

We are passive. 

We like to contemplate. 

We accept the world as it is. 



We live in peace with nature. 

Religion is our first love. 
We delight to think about the 

meaning of life. 
We believe in freedom of silence. 

We lapse into meditation. 
We marry first, then love. 
Our marriage is the beginning 

of a love affair. 
It is an indissoluble bond. 
Our love is mute. 
We try to conceal it from the 

world. 

Self-denial is a secret to our 

survival. 
We are taught from the cradle to 

want less and less. 
We glorify austerity and 

renunciation. 
Poverty is to us a badge of 

spiritual elevation. 
In the sunset years of life we 

renounce the world and prepare 

for the hereafter. 

*source: Indochinese Materials Center 



You live in space. 

You are always on the move. 

You are aggressive. 

You like to act. 

You try to change it 

according to your 

blueprint. 
You try to impose your will 

on her. 

Technology is your passion. 
You delight in physics. 

You believe in freedom of 

speech. 
You strive for articulation. 
You love first, then marry. 
Your marriage is the happy 

end of a romance. 
It is a contract. 
Your love is vocal. 
You delight in showing it to 

others. 
Self-assertiveness is the 

key to your success. 
You are urged every day to 

want more and more. 
You emphasize gracious 

living and enjoyment. 
It is to you a sign of 

degradation. 
You retire to enjoy the 

fruits of your labor. 
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EPILOGUE 



On the first day of the new school year, all the teachers in one 
private school received the following note from their principal 



Dear Teacher: 

I am a survivor of a concentration camp. My eyes saw wiiat 

no person sliouid witness: 

Gas chambers buiit by iearned engineers, 
Chiidren poisoned by educated physicians 
Infants Iciiied by trained nurses, 
Women and babies shot and burned Ity high 

school and college graduates. 

So, I am suspicious of education. 

My request is: Help your students becor:e human. Your 
efforts must never produce learned monsters, sidiied 
psychopaths, educated Elchmanns. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic are important only if they 
serve to make your children more humane. 



from. Teacher & Child by Dr. Haim G Ginott 
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CULTURE 



WHAT IT IS: 

o Dynamic, neithei fixed nor static, 

o A continuous and cumulative Process, 

o Learned and Shared by a people, 

o Behavior and Values exhibited by a 
people, 

o Creative and Meaningful to cur lives, 

o Symbolically represented through 
Language and people Interacting, 

o That which Guides people in their thinking, 
feeling and acting. 

1 



WHAT IT IS NOT: 



o Mere Artifacts or Material used by a 
people. 

o A "laundiy list" of Traits and Facts. 

o Biological traits such as Race. 

o The Ideal and Romantic Heritage of a 

people as seen through music, dance, 
holidays, etc. 

o Higher Class Status derived from a 

knowledge of the arts, manners, literature, 
etc. 

o Something to be Bought, Sold or Passed 
Out. 

2 
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ATTACHMENT A 



LAKE WASHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT 

CURRICULUM MODEL 
"FUTURE VISION" 




CORE SKILLS ARE INFUSED INTO ALL AREAS OF THE CURRICULUM 
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1 t-i a 



iNTERPERBONAL 



THINKINO 



COMMUNICATION 



COOPERATIVI PLURAUtM 



•decision mckino 
•rtiponslblllly 
••xprattlon 
pecttvaraoM 

f Wianalra ta^ Thinking 

•predict 

•Cl«SSll)f/ft»lllMl* 



•rtad 



•sp »ak 



SiidMli wM imdMtand 
•lal aliMugh twy ara 
unlqua, • union of Vwir 
diltoronoot wM oroato a 
hoaithy todoly 



INTERPERSONAL 



THINKINO 



OfQUO SKHIa 

-offocllvo cofflmuntcaHon 
•0foup dynamteft/fimcilon 
•parllclpallon 

gKplaIn Thln^ 
•gonoralo 
•comparo 
•analyto 
-proMom solvo 



COMMUNICATION 



COOPERATIVE PLURALISM 



Ralnei 
road 
•wrilo 
•llalon 



•vlow 

•apoak 

•lllutlralo 



Skidonti wiN undotaland 
oonoopm bastctobokipa 
rotpontlblo memboc of a 
demoaalic todoty 
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INTiRPfRSONAL 






•indhiduiilllv*' 
^••ll^rtlianct 
^••lf*dltcloturt 
^rttilltnoy 




THINKINQ 






•inivf 
*tynlhMlft 
^pfoMtm mV9 




COMyUNICATION 






*raa4 -vlaw 
•wrlia -tpaah 
•lltian *llluslraia 


• 


coopehative pLURAUsy 






Studaiila wM transfar 
ktoait Inio adion. wMoh 
aril damonalrata an 
undariiafKlnQ ot 
oooparalion. ratpad* 
latporaibMly and 
human dlQnfty 




INTERPiRSONAL 








•goal MMng 
•balanoad W« 
•stm iMnagwiMnt 
•••nallivily 


THINKINQ 








Bini iBf iNnMna 

•Intar/lmolv 
*aynlhailta 
»avaluai« 
•pioMam aoHra 


COMMUNICATION 








•raad -viaw 
•wrila -apaali 
•llaian •lllutlraia 


COOPERATIVE PLURALISM 








Sludanli aM aaa 
aiantaatvai aa mifnbafa 

of iha wodd oonvnunNy. 
Tf>ay wM raoognlta 
•tai IndMduai walfara 
It Qonnaclad to our 
cotlaclivo waN balng. 



BEST COFY AVAllAILE 



Multicultural Education 
Currlculun 



III 




COOPERAriVE PLURALISM 

II 
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and iHclal 
I. U tfffvfflM in accffilancff of if If 



ll 



A. U untftriiaM lli<* atanliif IHt c^nct^l 

■ » U iHitftrilaM In Hlk a Ivcal aM a lIvMl 
CMlffil h9m fMilllffi art aHlff and iUUrM 

C. 1» rffc»fAl|ff Ihff Mllllvt aiHCtl 9^ 



A.1» ^fCittf anart |Nai tach Individual Ml lom 

rfc»fnl|f IM H«^r •! iht IMIvldval and hiy 
C.l» aiivftf Mri»Ml rfffQiiilkllll, Ur mm 

aCllMl w w w WW 

0,U ii«idfril«,id IM dlfffrfncf Mmun pr\u and 
' arr«|aiKf ' * ' 

•ur wtrld arf dlfffrfni fr«a tich AlMr In 
%^ wayi and iliillar In MMr w'Ji 

C.U rK»rltt mat ftlfrolyplMi dliUrli rtallii 



A. fo If awarf Mr i«ir«i«a«f and of ho« olh^ri 
pfrcflvf »l 

ll. fo IdtAllfjf Uf irenpi wf Mlenf lo and rtcofniit 
NOM IMlf irOyM arf HrCflvtd oUfri 

|C. lo Iff tack ^rion In a froup ai an Individual and 
10 Iff facli Individual ai pari of a «roup 

|U, lo Idfnllfy MM ciiliural f«OfrifnCfl inMwfncf 
our ptrional Idfnilllfi 



lo vndfriland IM -dlfffrfni Irqm' dofi nol afan 
MUfr Uan- or -IfH ihan* 

lo rfcofollf INal confllcii can occur wMn dUtrif 
Ofoplf or froupi do Ml undfriland or roipfci fack 
Olhfrf dlfffrfncfi 

lo i*ndfriland INal coopt^allvf fMcrii bf divfrif 
Pf0».lf or iroups My producf bfllfr rfiuUi lk*n 
individual ffforls 



RElBriOfasHIPS 



n/fl7 



lo rfcofniif INal Idfall rfprfifnl IN IftI 
and NlfNfil porpoifl of all loclfllfl 

i* lo undfriland Ikal Idfali arf laporiani In 
INf No«t» tckool, COMBunlly, country, and 
t#orU 

C. lo dfvf lop coMltMiil to Ihf idfa of 
ptnonal roiponilklllly 



-fcui. IK,,, Mi^ti u e.;rr«-2"u;ri 

IC.I* MtftrltaM tMt U deny iHtilr. ii^,, 

I'm?:;:;::/'-'"-'"* »• » 



IA« lo undfriland lio«< Ihf lam of our dfaocrallc loci^ly 
I fniurf INf i^ltihli of KMriy. fQuUy. and jyincf 
lo all 

|l. lo rfcopnlif INf concfpi of hu«an rlthli ai a 
I unlvfrial Itffal 

|C. lo parlUlpaif acllvfly ai cUUfni In Ihfir 
I COMunlly «nd In IHflr counlry 



A* lo imdfriland IMI vkal ont pfrlpn or proup 
dofi can afff<l olMr pfnon^ or frovpi 

Ip rfcopniif inal Onf pfr|on*| acHoni can 
afffcl IHf luccfii of fallurf of a proup 
orrorl 

C* to undfriland thai Indlviduall contrlkulf 
lo a proup and iNf proup conlrlkulfi to 
Ihf Individual 



lAJo rfcopnitf that tM iigrld U coiiprlifd pf 
Intfrconnfctfd lyltt«t 

ll.lo undfriland that Indlvlduili, prpupi. and 
countrffi can IntPrpcl coopfrptlvf ly for ikf 
Mnffll of all 

•lo dtvflop l^llli pf coopfrallpn Ihrpuph rfipfct 
pnd pccfplancf pf puriflvfi and pthpri 



|A. In undfriland lhal Indl v<d|.a l| . loclflifi. can 
Inifraci coopfrallvf ly for ihf bfnffii of all 

I. to rfcopniif that Mlifn ^MdlvltfuaU, lOCtfllfl« 4n6 
coun(rlf« ceopfralf . Ihfy f«po«fr ont anolhet and 
Ihfrf l| « iharlnp of powfr 



lo N afelf lo fiprfll fffllnpi Ihrouph 
approprlaif nordi or aclloni 

lo undfriland IMI wf havf ihf po^fr to 
conirol our oivn aclloni and Ihf po«#fr |o 
Influfncf olhfri 

C. lo dtvflop ifclUl In rtlolvlnp confllcii 
and prohlfMS 



lA.U kt Mff af and rfiptcl Ihf fad lhal twtrpont 
Ml fffllnpi and lo avoid wprdi and acHoni lhal 
.oold hurl anolhpr Individual 

M-lo undtt^land lhal an Indlvldual'i ptnonal 
■ opinlpni art It I f-it Ifclt d and art npl lo hf 
forcfd upon anolhfr 

ICfo dtvflop ikllli for conflUI rpiolullon and 
' problt*«lolvlnp 
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BEST mi AVAILABLE 



. >n acquirt Iht ntct|i«r> COiPMunlcal ion illlli in 
function trftctivtly In a plur«l|||lc |Oi<tty 
lo undtr||«nd Ihf conctpl of rifhli and rtipOM^i 
tmtiti ai Ihty afffci Initrptrion^l rtlalion 
ihlpi 

lo undtriUnd Iht conctpli of powtr and inf lutnCt 
ai Ihty afffCI intt rptrionai r(iai lonihlpi 

lo dtvflop iHlli In rttnUInq cofiM Icii through 
nosltUt inttracuoiis 
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